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no changes. The Celtic population, instead of being exter-
minated or displaced, would have remained as the basis of
the new civilization, and the Saxons could only have formed
a comparatively small body which assumed the position
vacated by the Romans. This implies that the foundations
of English life, instead of being predominantly Teutonic, were
mainly Roman and Celtic. The English Conquest, it is main-
tained, did not destroy existing society, and the English
state was built upon the ruins of the past. " The object of
the races who broke up the Roman Empire was not to settle
in a desert, but to live at ease as an aristocracy of soldiers
drawing rent from a peaceful population of tenants"1.
Most elaborate of all were the ' learned and ingenious '
theories of Coote in his work on the Romans of Britain.
The Anglo-Saxon invaders, he contended, did not make a
tabula rasa of Britain2; they were " sufficient only to
provide masters for the conquered race, not colonizers"3,
and the natives were spared to minister to their wants.
All the institutions of early English society, the shire, the
hundred, the tithing, the trinoda necessitas, the borough and
the gilds, were traced to a Roman origin4. These conclu-
sions are the outcome of the Roman theory, but they
are irreconcilable with the Teutonic colouring of English
history and cannot therefore be accepted. The English
language, law and religion, and the names of English vill-
ages, seem decisive proof that the masses of the people
were not of Celtic but of Teutonic blood. Philologists
appear to agree with the statement that our language con-
tains "few Celtic and still fewer Latin words"5, "The
tendency of modern scholarship ", says one writer on philo-
1 C. H. Pearson, History of England (1867), i. 101, 103. That the in-
vaders would step into the place of the Roman lords is also inferred by
Seebohm, English Village Community. 421 ; Ashley, Origin of Property,
pp. xxxii seq.
8 H. C. Coote, The Romans of Britain (1878), p. vi.          * Ibid. 199.
4 Ibid. 341 (hundred, etc.); 362 (borough); 397, 410 (gilds); 422 (native
Christianity paved the way for the work of St. Augustine) ; 424 (Anglo-
Saxon coinage was the old Roman money of Britain) ; 236, 376, 439 (the
old Roman settlers dwell apart in cities) ; 262-264 (the Roman estate, or
centuria, survives as the hide, or Anglo-Saxon family holding).
8 E. A. Freeman, History of the Norman Conquest (1870), i. 16. Contrast
Pearson, op. cit. 102 and App. A ; and Coote, op. cit. 36 seq.